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EDITURIALS 





HUNGRY PEOPLE 
HERE may not be many things which 
[ox make the whole world kin but there 
is no doubt that hunger comes well up 
toward the top of any list. Whether it is on 
the east side of New York City, on the 
plains of China, or in the mountains of 
North Africa, hungry people touch the most 

sensitive part of man’s nature. 


It is not a far cry from 1930 in the 
United States to 1943 in North Africa and 
Europe. People who were hungry in 1930 
because they had lost their jobs were pro- 
vided with freedom from the extreme trag- 
edy of hunger by the generosity of the 
people of America and by a government 
which slowly but surely accepted its re- 
sponsibility, first for feeding people and 
later for providing every man with the right 
to work for wages. In 1943 when most 
people in America have jobs and money to 
buy their own security they are being asked 
to be generous again so that the tragedy of 
hunger may be lifted from other people 
who are not Americans. 

Hunger cannot help but affect one emo- 
tionally. There is also the hard economic 
fact that our own security and cherished 
standard of living rests on shifting sands if 
most of the people in other parts of the 
world are hungry, naked, or sick. That is 
what the people of America and Britain 
face today and will face for many of the 
years just ahead of us. War, whether it is 
fought in your own back yard or in your 
neighbor’s house, brings with it not only 
loss of life but the living death of hunger 
and disease. 

It is too early to tell the full story but 
from the little we have seen and know of 
the situation in Russia, Europe, Africa, 


China, and other places, it is safe to predict 
that at no time in the history of modern 
civilization will hunger be more widespread 
than in the years just ahead of us. Crops 
that were needed to furnish food at home 
and for export abroad have been neglected 
or have failed because war came ahead of 
the production of food or because discour- 
agement destroyed the will to produce. War 
inevitably causes maldistribution of food- 
stuffs—transportation is busy moving arms. 
The food destined for people abroad is lost 
at sea. 

We see again the spectacle of starvation 
in the midst of plenty. Because of the nat- 
ural waste of war we are helpless to prevent 
serious things happening to people and even 
to nations which have no direct part in a 
war. The United States has moved to pre- 
vent some of the more disastrous results of 
such a condition. Food is being shipped 
to many parts of the world not only because 
we are anxious and willing to prevent hun- 
ger but because this policy will provide 
protection and security for the future just 
as surely as bullets and guns provide that 
protection today. 

This will require that the generosity of 
the American people express itself again 
as it did in 1930. This time it must become 
more than the generosity which is a willing- 
ness to give out of our abundance; it will 
mean sacrifice and rigid self-denial not 
from the few but from all. 

From the limited experience we have had 
so far in carrying out this policy of helping 
people there is ample evidence that Amer- 
ica is gaining the respect and gratitude of 
people everywhere. We are learning the 
value of working with our Allies in the 
peaceful pursuit of feeding people while 
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we unitedly face a common enemy. This 
united effort, if continued and extended 
through the necessary sacrifices at home, 
will be the keystone of a more lasting peace. 


FRED K. HOEHLER 


IT SEEMS TO ME... 

HE able and progressive commissioner 
[or our State Department of Public Wel- 

fare has shaken my confidence in the 
merits of a quarrel that I have been trying 
to pick (Have you ever tried to pick a 
quarrel with Plymouth Rock?) with our 
local welfare board over the content of its 
annual published report. But in spite of my 
respect for the Commissioner’s judgment it 
still seems to me that I have an argument, 
if not a point. 

To begin at the beginning. In this state 
we operate as “towns” rather than as coun- 
ties, with three elected selectmen, salary 
$1500 a year per, as the equivalent of 
county commissioners. Under the law we 
may also elect our three assessors, salary 
also $1500, and our unpaid Board of Pub- 
lic Welfare. But another section of the law 
provides that the selectmen, if authorized 
by the town, may act also as the B.P.W. 
Since memory of my neighbors runneth not 
to the contrary this town has chosen to elect 
the same men as selectmen and assessors 
and to authorize them to act as the B.P.W. 
Thus we really elect our B.P.W. though we 
vote for them in their role of selectmen 
and/or assessors. No doubt the system has 
its political pitfalls, but on the whole it 
appears to work well. 

My quarrel began when I read the nine- 
page report of the B.P.W. embedded in the 
283-page report of all town activities. A 
page and a half of the nine were given to 
figures, ““Net Direct Cost to the Town of all 
Relief in 1942.” By the most generous 
interpretation not more than another page 


and a half were given to information rela- 
tive to the actual operation of the depart- 
ment. The rest—six pages—was devoted 
almost entirely to a no-holds-barred expo- 
sition of the board’s rock-ribbed opposition 
to federal participation in any form of 
relief, especially Old Age Assistance. For 
example, and admittedly out of context: 

“No greater curse can be attributed to 
the New Deal than the alarming and omi- 
nous tendency instituted by them, toward 
more and more federal participation in the 
expense of purely local government func- 
tions. This tendency is the more vicious 
because so few recognize its insidious po- 
tentialities . . . the sly ingenuity of the entire 
scheme ... 0.A.A. and A.D.C. are only the 
first delvings of the central government into 
relief matters. We suspect that it is only 
a question of time and the opportune mo- 
ment before federal participation is ex- 
tended to include public welfare. When 
this occurs may the Lord help all of us and 
particularly the taxpayer.” 

Of course I do not question the right of 
the members of the B.P.W. to hold these 
views and to expound them publicly and 
privately. But it seems to me that they 
have no place in an official report, printed 
at the taxpayers’ expense. Our state com- 
missioner differs with me. He holds that 
the views of the board members were known 
to their constituency at the time of their 
election (as selectmen), that they undoubt- 
edly are shared by a majority of the elec- 
torate and therefore that their exposition in 
the report is wholly permissible. 

My quarrel—which so far has gotten 
nowhere—seems to raise the question of the 
purpose and appropriate content of annual 
reports. I wish we could havé some discus- 
sion of this in the pages of Pustic WEL- 
FARE, or at one of the round table confer- 
ences. Or am I just looking for trouble? 


GERTRUDE SPRINGER 








JAPANESE-AMERICAN COOPERATION 
IN THE WAR EFFORT 


by CHARLES F. ERNST 
Project Director and 


TOSHIO MORI 


Historian, War Relocation Center, Topaz, Utah 





T WAS just about a year ago, February 
| 19, 1942 to be exact, that the President 

issued an Executive Order authorizing 
the Secretary of War or designated military 
commanders to prescribe military areas 
from which any or all persons might be ex- 
cluded, or in which their movements might 
be restricted. 

In line with this order, events quickly 
took place which called for and received 
full cooperation from approximately 115,- 
000 persons of Japanese ancestry living on 
the West Coast. Of this number, about two- 
thirds had been born in the United States 
and had, under the Constitution, gained 
citizenship status. 

It may be helpful in gaining an under- 
standing of the events which had transpired 
in this one year of evacuation to note the 
official steps taken to achieve evacuation. 

March 2—Proclamation issued by Lieu- 
tenant-General J. L. DeWitt, Commanding 
General of the Western Defense Command 
and Fourth Army, designating military 
areas in the states of Washington, Oregon, 
California, and Arizona from which cer- 
tain persons or classes of persons, as the 
situation might require, might be excluded. 

March 14—The Wartime Civil Control 
Administration established as an agency of 
the Western Defense Command to have di- 
rect supervision of the evacuation program. 
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March 18—FExecutive Order issued by 
President Roosevelt creating the War Re- 
location Authority, a nonmilitary organi- 
zation, with authority to formulate and 
carry out a program for a planned and or- 
derly relocation of persons evacuated from 
military areas. 

March 29—Further voluntary evacua- 
tion from Military Area No. 1 by Japanese, 
aliens or American-born, prohibited after 
this date by order of Lieutenant-General 
DeWitt. 

July 25—Congress includes item for 
$70,000,000 for War Relocation Authority 
in the National Defense Appropriations Act 
for fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 

September 10— Individual exclusion 
program for 16 states in the Eastern De- 
fense Command announced by Lieutenant- 
General Hugh A. Drum, providing for the 
exclusion of “any person whose presence in 
the Eastern Military Area is deemed dan- 
gerous to the national defense.” The War 
Relocation Authority was authorized to 
asist persons excluded from either the west- 
ern, eastern, or southern military regions 
to re-establish themselves in nonprohibited 
areas. 

October 1—Effective date of War Relo- 
cation Authority regulations under which 
evacuees may obtain permits to leave re- 
location centers for temporary or perma- 
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nent residence outside if the following 
conditions are met: 

1. That the applicant’s loyalty to the 
United States is unquestioned. 

2. That he has an offer of employment 
or other means of support so as not to be- 
come a public charge. 

3. That he will keep the Authority ad- 
vised of any change in residence. 

4. That there is reasonable assurance 
that his presence will be acceptable in the 
community to which he is going. 

October 30—Evacuation of 110,000 per- 
sons of Japanese descent completed to ten 
relocation centers located as follows: 


California 2 Idaho 1 

Arizona 2 Wyoming 1 

Utah 1 Colorado 1 
Arkansas 2 


January 28, 1943—Secretary of War 
Stimson announces that plans have been 
completed for the admission of loyal Amer- 
ican citizens of Japanese ancestry to the 
Army of the United States, and that a spe- 
cial combat unit of such citizens would be 
organized. 

February 1, 1943—President Roosevelt, 
in a letter to Secretary of War Stimson, 
gives his full approval to these plans and 
extends them by saying, “Every loyal 
American citizen should be given the op- 
portunity to serve this country wherever his 
skills will make the greatest contribution— 
whether it will be in the ranks of our armed 
forces, employment in war production, 
agriculture, government service, or other 
work essential to the war effort.” 


FUNCTIONS OF THE WAR RELOCATION 
AUTHORITY 


As SHOWN above, the War Relocation Au- 
thority was set up by an Executive 
Order of the President on March 18, 1942. 
After careful study, this agency concluded 
that it had three functions as follows: 


1. To provide evacuees with an equitable 
substitute for the lives and homes given up 

2. To re-establish themselves as a pro- 
ductive segment of the American popula- 
tion 

3. To facilitate their re-assimilation into 
the normal currents of American life. 


THE CENTRAL UTAH RELOCATION 
ProJEecT* 


| ee Topaz Project in central Utah re- 
ceived its first contingent of evacuees in 
September, 1942. An account of the day 
by day operation of this Project will serve 
to illustrate the first function mentioned 
above. 

Here in the undeveloped region of the 
Relocation Center begins the planning and 
the preparation of the future for the evac- 
uees, hereinafter termed “residents.” Until 
these people are relocated into the normal 
currents of American life, the center must 
be attractive enough to sustain their spirit, 
morale, and ambition. 


THE CENTER 


HE residents are housed in neighbor- 
hoods, or “blocks,” each consisting of 
twelve barrack buildings divided into six 
rooms. These seventy-two “apartments” are 
assigned on a family case basis so that they 
can accommodate for sleeping and living 
room purposes approximately two hundred 
and fifty persons to a block. In each block 
there is a community dining room building, 
a recreation building, and a third service 
building housing lavatory, bath room, laun- 
dry, and ironing facilities. Each apartment 
has a coal burning stove and one electric 
light outlet. 
To this minimum provision the indi- 
vidual residents have vied with each other 
*This material has been prepared by the project his- 


torian whose exposition evidences the remarkable ob- 


jectivity which characterizes the cooperative attitude of 


the residents of Topaz. 
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to improvise “all the comforts of home,” 
and to beautify the exterior of the barracks 
with such symbols of beauty as they could 
find on the desert. 

The food is provided through requisi- 
tions by the project steward on the Army 
Quartermaster and is sufficient in quality 
and in amount. The thirty-two dining hall 
chefs and crews take real pride in satisfy- 
ing their respective client groups. 

Each block has its own manager who is 
the agent of the administration for his par- 
ticular block. 

The Project consists of one section of 
land where the administration and resident 
buildings are located. This section is known 
as the “Center.” It is surrounded with a 
simple pasture-type barbed-wire fence, and 
nobody is permitted to enter the Center 
without a pass. 


THE AREA 


DJOINING the Center are twenty thousand 
A acres which are known as the “Area”; 
the perimeter of which is not fenced, but is 
posted. No person is permitted to enter this 
Area without an official pass. Every resi- 
dent of the Project over six years of age 
has a personal identification card which 
permits him to leave the Center and go out 
on the Area from seven o’clock in the morn- 
ing to seven o'clock in the evening if he 
or she so desires. All residents are nor- 
mally expected to be in the Center from 
“sunset to sunrise.” 

It is easy to understand that a community 
of 8,000 persons in an area of 20,000 acres 
might easily provide work opportunities for 
every person who is physically able to work. 
A conscientious attempt is made to operate 
the Project as an educational center to the 
end that every job performed is considered 
a part of the individual’s vocational train- 
ing in preparation for a potential job in the 
future after relocation. 


Monthly cash allowances of $12 are paid 
to apprentices; $16 for the usual types of 
work; and $19 for doctors, dentists, school 
teachers and other professions, and foremen 
and supervisors. 

In addition to these cash payments, food 
and shelter, educational facilities, and 
medical care are provided for all residents 
of the Center, and a monthly clothing allow- 
ance is granted to all workers. For persons 
who are unable to work, a clothing allow- 
ance is provided through the Welfare De- 
partment as a public assistance grant. 


CoMMUNITY GOVERNMENT 


NE of the major problems is to inspire 
U confidence in the relocation program 
and in the aims of the United States govern- 
ment to the fullest possible extent. There- 
fore, through work, education, and play the 
residents are given opportunities to develop 
self-sufficiency and self-government. 

From the very beginning of its inception 
when a temporary self-governing group was 
formed to act as a legislative body for the 
evacuees, the residents of Topaz were al- 
lowed the privileges and the rights of 
Americans within the framework of the 
War Relocation Authority regulations. The 
legislative body, later known as the Com- 
munity Council, was given the fullest pos- 
sible autonomy in the conduct of their com- 
munity affairs by serving as an intermedi- 
ary body between the official staff and the 
community as a whole and acting as ad- 
visory board on all matters affecting com- 
munity welfare. With an elected repre- 
sentative from each block there are 


thirty-three active members on the Council, 
meeting regularly every week and it is not 
uncommon for the Council to meet several 
times in a week when pending problems of 
the community demand immediate atten- 
tion. Current issues such as the community 
trust fund, clothing allowance, difficulties 
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arising from private employment, commu- 
nity enterprise ventures, educational and 
student problems, coal situation, labor 
shortage, naming Topaz streets, volunteers 
for Army Intelligence School, evacuee 
property stores in the government ware- 
house, judiciary, and others of Center-wide 
interests are thrashed out for the good of 
the community. Recently the Constitution 
of the city of Topaz was ratified by the 
local residents. This is one of the essential 
preparations of the relocation program, the 
participation of the evacuees in community 
affairs so as to increase their concern in 
their relocated communal activities. 


CoMMUNITY SERVICES 


NDER this division come five sections 
U most vital and necessary for the evac- 
uees — Community Welfare, Education, 
Health and Medical Care, Community Ac- 
tivities, and Consumer Enterprises. Well 
coordinated and with the cooperation of 
the evacuees themselves, the responsibilities 
of this division are shared by the adminis- 
tration and the residents alike. 


Community Welfare 


(] NE of the busiest sections of the Commu- 

nity Services Division is the Community 
Welfare where major and minor problems 
of the evacuees are handled. In order to 
facilitate adequate services to the residents, 
the section is divided into six major depart- 
ments—Family Counseling, Housing, Cloth- 
ing, Youth, Medical, and Business. Into the 
medical department falls all social work 
problems such as hospitalization cases and 
consultations with hospital staff on particu- 
lar problems. The youth department is 
busily relocating students to all parts of the 
country. The business department handles 
all problems of the residents in its respec- 
tive field. The family department takes 
care cf the needs of the people through 


home visits and office calls. The clothing 
department computes clothing allowances 
and vouchers them for distribution. The 
Community Welfare section is held respon- 
sible for the well-being of the evacuees, 
assisting when difficulties occur and adjust- 
ments are necessary. 

As of December 19, the division handled 
approximately one thousand services, rang- 
ing from minor to major cases. Most serv- 
ices were rendered on requests for installa- 
tion of stoves, student relocation assistance, 
indefinite leave clearance for employment 
outside of the center, visitors’ passes, and 
transfers to other relocation centers. Other 
numerous services given to the residents 
were medical referrals, housing requests, 
insurance advice, stored property informa- 
tion, rejoining families in private life out- 
side of the center, housekeeping service, 
requests to enter Topaz as residents from 
the outside, transfer to Topaz from assem- 
bly centers, employment adjustments, letter 
writing service, marriage, selective service 
information, baggage, basic clothing, tele- 
graph service, ordering of flowers, pet prob- 
lems, transportation, notary public service, 
legal counseling, information, personal 
services, soldier visitor service, lost mer- 
chandise on freight, identification informa- 
tion, funeral arrangements, family prob- 
lems, and public assistance. Under the 
guidance of a counselor, the division is 
staffed with qualified resident workers in- 
terested in social work, including several 
experienced workers. 


Education 


INCE education is the cradle of American 
5 progress, its part in a relocation center 
is of great importance. In its unlimited pos- 
sibilities the value of education in the as- 
similation of a minority group is clearly 
mirrored in the types of subjects taught in 
the education program. As a part of the 
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community service, education has gained 
a prominent place in the activities of both 
the children and the adults. The Topaz 
Public School curriculum is similar to that 
in use throughout Utah public schools. It 
is in the normal accredited order of elemen- 
tary, high school, and university extension 
courses. More than 2,000 pupils, all Amer- 
icans with a future stake in the various 
sections of the United States, attend these 
schools. One of the highlights in this divi- 
sion is the adult educational program, with 
an enrollment over 3,000, catering princi- 
pally to the Issei (first generation Japan- 
ese) in the Americanization program. Eve- 
ning classes for the adults are varied, and 
the following are some of the subjects 
taught: Americanization, art, music, flower 
arrangement, common American laws, 
American foreign policy, history of Utah, 
American history, psychology, German, 
how to safeguard your health, business Eng- 
lish, cooperatives, public health, practical 
politics, practical electricity, radio repair- 
ing, phonetics, current events and news- 
paper reading, mathematics, auto me- 
chanics, democracy in action, carpentry, 
shorthand, cabinet making, and basic Eng- 
lish. One hundred and sixty-five adult 
classes are being conducted and in spite of 
some makeshift school supplies and equip- 
ment, the program is functioning smoothly. 
Competent resident instructors supplement 
a staff of forty appointive teachers. Great 
interest in self-education is noted in the old 
immigrant group. Asked as to their reason 
for being so conscientious and responsive 
to study, they gave illuminating replies. 
The following are some of the quotations: 

“T’d like to be able to read and answer 
the letters my son in the Army sends me.” 

“Unless I know my English well, I will 
not be able to continue my education.” 

“T am embarrassed to have to admit that 
after living in America for so many years 
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I still do not know English.” 

“People talk English all around me. I 
feel left out because I can’t understand 
what is being said.” 


Community Activities 


NDER the Community Activities’ banner 
U come such activities as athletics, in- 
formal adult activities (for Issei group), 
group activities, private agencies, i.e., Red 
Cross, Y.W.C.A., Boy Scouts, religion, li- 
brary, social activities, recreation centers, 
and intergroup activities. Numerous na- 
tional observances were some of the high- 
lights sponsored by this section. Among 
them were the American Education Week, 
Hallowe’en, Armistice Day, Fire Prevention 
Week, and Christmas observances, typically 
American in spirit. With more than 5,000 
citizens out of the total population of 8,324, 
the city of Topaz is just another American 
city. The residents were brought up in an 
American atmosphere, and their interests 
are familiar to the American public. 


Churches in Topaz 


NE of the unique experiments in the Cen- 
ter is the formation of an Inter-Faith 
Ministerial Association, an organization for 
ministers of every faith represented in 
Topaz. Buddhist, Protestant, Catholic, and 
Seventh Day Adventist churches came into 
existence almost immediately after the first 
induction of September 11. The first reli- 
gious service held in Topaz was a joint 
worship of Buddhists and Christians, prob- 
ably the first of its kind in assemlage held 
in the relocation centers and elsewhere. 
With visiting ministers of various faiths 
conducting sermons in Topaz, there is a 
constant relation with the outside churches. 


Consumer Enterprise 


i Center residents have incorporated 
an association under the name of Topaz 
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Consumer Cooperative Enterprises whereby 
the entire community may become share- 
holders and a “voice” in the business life 
of the Project. 

The so-called theatres were originally 
recreation halls for the block residents’ use, 
and the interior fixtures are of the simplest 
kinds. The movie-goers must bring their 
own seats and blankets. The barber chairs 
are Topaz made, and the clothing store is 
another recreation hall turned into a con- 
venient shop. Scattered throughout the city 
are the five stores for the various services. 
Entirely under the management of the 
evacuees themselves, the experienced busi- 
nessmen and skilled hands of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay Region are drawn into the organi- 
zation, making available top hands in their 
respective fields. 


Health and Medical Care 
pay the very beginning the Topaz Hospi- 
tal has played a vital part in the social 
aspects of the Center life. Its facilities are 
adequate to service the 8,000 persons in the 
city. All the surgical and minor medical 
services are under the care of the resident 
doctors. In order to render immediate 
services to each block, home nursing classes 
are being held to recruit capable persons 
for servicing a block’s minor medical de- 
tails. With the latest equipment, such as 
complete sets of X-ray and fluoroscope ma- 
chineries, Topaz residents are assured of 
improved services in the future. There is 
a corps of dentists, optometrists, and phar- 
macists in the Center, rendering adequate 
services to the community. 


AGRICULTURE 


See the open spaces of barren lands the 
Project is intending to become self-suffi- 
cient as much as possible. One of the major 
tasks undertaken within the city is agricul- 
ture. With a predominance of people in 


other endeavors, approximately 10 per cent 
of the population were farmers and farm 
laborers before evacuation. Coupled with 
this is the fact that Utah has a very short 
farming season, thus handicapping farm 
programs from the very beginning. Never- 
theless, the Topaz agricultural division has 
mapped an ambitious plan for next season. 
In order to lay foundations for the planting 
season, plowing was stressed in the work 
program. As is the case with any issue or 
program, plans must be made adaptable to 
the conditions prevalent. Here in our relo- 
cation Center, for example, we cannot fol- 
low the general trend of the Utah farmers’ 
method. We must, in order to be self-sufhi- 
cient, grow all types of truck garden vege- 
tables and field crops. 

Approximately 600 acres of vegetable 
crops will be grown, and already 2,000 
acres of the outlying area have been culti- 
vated. Brush clearing and land plowing 
are continued as long as the weather per- 
mits. , 


INDIVIDUAL RELOCATION 


ges before the last evacuees had left the 
assembly centers on the coast, numerous 
requests were received for workers to help 
bring in the harvest. On October 1, as indi- 
cated in the chronology above, the War 
Relocation Authority issued a set of regu- 
lations by which evacuees could obtain 
permits to receive temporary or permanent 
residence outside. 

For the most part, the permits issued 
under these regulations were of a “group 
work” type, and approximately 9,000 men 
and women from the centers went out to 
engage in harvest work, principally in the 
intermountain area. 

Of this number, approximately 2,000 
were able to secure jobs of a more perma- 
nent nature. 

As fast as a workable policy could be 











developed, the leave regulations were 
changed step by step until by December an 
agreement was reached with the appropriate 
agencies of government to authorize an “in- 
definite leave” to persons whose record had 
been cleared and for whom a job had been 
obtained. 

The War Relocation Authority had 
plenty of evidence to indicate the difficul- 
ties that were ahead in reaching their ob- 
jectives of complete depopulation of the 
relocation centers. A thorough analysis of 
the whole post-war situation based on the 
assumption that the Allied Nations would 
win the war made it clear that this depopu- 
lation should be accomplished as quickly 
as possible and certainly before the end of 
the war. 

Like any business house endeavoring to 
distribute its merchandise, the War Relo- 
cation Authority was fully aware that there 
must be community acceptance before the 
residents could be moved out of the reloca- 
tion centers. Of course, it would be neces- 
sary to open agencies for sales promotion 
‘nd for distribution on a wholesale and 
‘etail basis, but the necessary national ad- 
vertising would require that the very author- 
ities who had, through the necessity of the 
situation created by war, been obliged to 
order evacuation must now be the very 
ones to make equally strong statements to 
convince the American public that the 
Americans of Japanese ancestry could be 
regarded as loyal and desirable citizens. 

True, there have been, right along, sev- 
eral thousand Americans of Japanese an- 
cestry serving in the various branches of 
the Army, but after Pearl Harbor, all 
American citizens of Japanese ancestry who 
were called under the Selective Service Act 
were being classified as 4C. 
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So the true significance of Secretary 
Stimson’s statement of January 28 and 
President Roosevelt’s endorsement of that 
statement is only understood when one real- 
izes that the effect was to start the process 
of reinstatement of citizen status to those 
who had been temporarily deprived of it 
because of the President’s Executive Order 
of February 19, 1942. 


It is only reasonable to expect that now 
all the agencies which look to the President 
as their Commander-in-Chief or as their 
executive leader, as well as all those in the 
United States who want to see preserved to 
the full the status of American citizenship, 
will want to assist in the program of re- 
location. 


It will not be a mass migration; it must 
not be another transient program. It can 
be expected that federal, state, and local, 
public and private agencies will see their 
opportunities to assist in this attempt to do 
a big piece of social work on a case basis. 


It will be essential that we look beyond 
the job offers produced by the present labor 
shortage. Something more lasting must be 
achieved than to provide manpower and 
womanpower on a temporary basis. All the 
techniques of good case work will be re- 
quired to assist individuals and their fami- 
lies to obtain their place as human beings 
and citizens of a country whose ideals of 
freedom guarantee the protection of the 
rights of each of its citizens under its con- 
stitution.* 


*Public assistance for evacuees who are outside reloca- 
tion centers raises problems. An agreement has been 
worked out between the War Relocation Authority and 
the Social Security Board, whereby the latter will pay 
for services rendered evacuees who are out of the proj- 
ects and in need of assistance, provided such services 
are rendered by the appropriate local bureaus of public 
assistance. For further information, see State Council 
Notes, page 154. 














CHILD CARE CENTERS 


by JOHN 0. LOUIS 


Secretary, Welfare Section, Minneapolis Defense Council, Inc. 





(¢ FIGHT-HOUR ORPHANS,” “Latch Key 
E Children,” “The War Worker’s 
Waif,” and other catchy phrases 
may excite the general public who are read- 
ing popular magazine articles on the sub- 
ject of day care for the children of working 
mothers in this time of war emergency. 
Those phrases carry a threat and a chal- 
lenge to the welfare administrator. When 
circumstances create a problem of such 
scope and dramatic appeal that it is dis- 
cussed by laymen in national publications, 
it is far past the time for conferences and 
discussion. Productive action to institute a 
day care program that will be practical 
and efficient in meeting the problem is de- 
manded. 


For more than a generation, welfare 
programs have promoted the sound theory 
that the place of the mother is in the home; 
that the child should be cared for by its 
own mother; and that only in those in- 
stances where inadequacies of physical 
surroundings, or mental and moral en- 
vironment make it absolutely necessary, 
the child be placed outside the home. We 
took the stand that, unless absolutely nec- 
essary, the mother should not work. Now 
war time necessity invites—virtually de- 
mands—that women, a considerable pro- 
portion of them mothers, work. Real ques- 
tions assail the minds of certain segments 
of the public, and a major portion of the 
professional welfare workers, as to the 
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desirability of women with small children 
working. While we may feel that it is in- 
advisable for some of these mothers to 
work, the fact remains that they are work- 
ing, are going to continue to work, and that 
more of them will go to work. We are in 
no position to quarrel with the needs 
brought upon us by the war. Everyone’s 
first job is to provide the materials, the 
manpower and womanpower necessary to 
the successful and speedy winning of the 
war—and the peace to come. Both public 
and private welfare agencies can, and must, 
expedite the war effort by providing care 
for the children of working mothers. 


CHILDREN OF Work1InG MoTHERS 


Ee before Pearl Harbor certain com- 
munities were definitely aware of the 
fact that problems of children of working 
mothers were destined to be one of the 
most challenging developments of a war 
economy to social workers. England has 
already faced the problem of caring for 
children, both evacuees and those whose 
mothers were employed a greater or less 
share of the time. Their plans ranged 
from congregate care of evacuees in rural 
areas, to day nurseries, some on a part 
time and others on a full twenty-four hour 
basis, and foster care. There were mis- 
takes and an expected amount of false 
motion, but in the main the problem has 
been met. Profiting by the experience of 
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England, some of the communities began 
to plan for day care of children. Commit- 
tees were established and day care centers 
were set up. 

In Minneapolis, the Civilian Defense 
Council is organized as the over-all body 
to direct and develop war emergency civil- 
ian protection for the community through 
the Defense Corps, and programs of health, 
welfare, and recreation through the Service 
Corps. The Defense Council requested that 
the Council of Social Agencies make their 
executive staff available to assist in work- 
ing out war emergency programs. The 
executives of the Council of Social Agency 
divisions of Health, Group Work and Rec- 
reation, and Case Work and Relief became 
the secretaries of the Health Section, the 
Recreation Section, and the Welfare Sec- 
tion of the Service Corps of the Defense 
Council, respectively. The associate secre- 
tary in charge of the Central Planning and 
Research Division of the Minneapolis 
Council of Social Agencies serves as the 
secretary of the Service Corps, and is re- 
sponsible for bringing about the coordina- 
tion of all units. In this way, the perma- 
nent agency structure of the 103 public and 
private member agencies of the Minneap- 
olic Council of Social Agencies, and the 
emergency agencies and services are se- 
curely integrated. 

In common with many communities per- 
manent agencies have, in certain instances, 
needed to accelerate the tempo of their 
work; in other instances agencies have, for 
the duration, changed the emphasis of their 
programs. Some specialized services—not 
entirely new, but more critically needed, 
easily accepted, and quickly expanded be- 
cause of the war—will be established. But 
the ultimate responsibilities for contin- 
uance and financing of these special serv- 
ices may in the future vex welfare admin- 
istrators. 


INHERENT PROBLEMS 

bem of children of working mothers illus- 

trates several of the inherent problems. 
Progressive educators have advocated 
nursery school, and developed sound tech- 
niques, programs, and standards. In the 
main, these nursery schools have been edu- 
cational experiments, keenly directed, well 
staffed with highly trained specialists, and 
adequately financed. The emphasis, of 
course, has been educational, and the per- 
sonnel trained in these nursery school lab- 
oratories has made a real contribution in 
many communities. There has been resis- 
tance on the part of school boards and the 
general public in many localities, too, for 
the taxpayers feared additional “frills” 
meant more costs or might become a per- 
manent burden. When care for pre-school 
children of working mothers must be pro- 
vided, who is to do it? Welfare agencies, 
especially settlement and neighborhood 
houses, have had programs but their budg- 
ets are limited. The service must be pro- 
vided, but the process of getting the acad- 
emician, technician, educational officials, 
public and private welfare administrators, 
and labor and civic leaders together on a 
plan is a real problem. Nursery school 
specialists are naturally loathe to relax 
high standards and see the opportunity to 
prove the value of their program. Welfare 
administrators see the expense involved, 
and may tend to consider custodial aspects 
as the first requirement. The situation is 
somewhat analogous to the period in the 
early nineteen thirties when relief loads 
shot up to unprecedented high levels. Suf- 
ficiently trained staffs did not exist, and 
highly developed case work programs could 
not be set up rapidly. People did not 
starve, for temporary expedients were de- 
vised and ultimately refined to a well sys- 
tematized program. Similarly today, ex- 
pedients must be used that will keep the 
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pre-school children off the streets and out 
of unsupervised places, where they may 
suffer at the hands of those who exploit a 
critical need. A minimum standard of 
adequate quarters, facilities, diet, health 
protection, and supervision by as well a 
trained staff as is available, is a start to be 
followed by refinements and raising of 
standards to more ideal levels. 

A multiplicity of questions and compli- 
cations surround other phases of war emer- 
gency child care; foster day care, boarding 
home care, and day school extension all 
have their problems. Their solution will re- 
quire flexibility and ingenuity on the part 
of all concerned, but it will have to be 
done, or all social work will be charged 
with failing in the field of care of children 
of working mothers, when the pressure was 
greatest. 


MINNEAPOLIS SURVEY 


I" PLANNING a program for the care of 
children of working mothers in Min- 
neapolis, the Welfare Section of the De- 
fense Council and the Council of Social 
Agencies first conducted a survey in Grades 
1 to 6 of 33 of the 80 elementary schools 
to determine the number of mothers work- 
ing or planning to work, and how many 
of the children of working mothers were 
receiving satisfactory, unsatisfactory, or no 
care. Further, the hours that the mothers 
worked and what hours of care were needed 
for the children, was also determined. 
Combining information obtained in that 
study with data from social agencies, 
neighborhood and settlement houses, and 
industries, a specific statement of needs 
and prognostication of the over-all picture 
was obtained. It became evident that three 
specific types of service would be needed. 
First, congregate day care for children of 
pre-school age (Child Care Centers); sec- 
ond, congregate day care for children of 


school age (Day School Extension Centers, 
with supervised recreation, craft classes, 
and a hot lunch program); and third, fos- 
ter or boarding home care for children of 
all ages. To provide such programs, the 
services of social agencies and school 
authorities are now utilized. 

One W.P.A. Type B Nursery School had 
been set up in Minneapolis early in 1942 
to test operational procedure and to deter- 
mine whether or not children of working 
mothers would be served. Under the initial 
program, only those children whose moth- 
ers were employed in defense industries 
were eligible. It was not until July, when 
the defense qualification was removed, that 
the center began to receive adequate num- 
bers of applications. This initial center 
was sponsored jointly by the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Defense Council. An ad- 
visory committee of 12, composed of rep- 
resentatives of the sponsors and the W.P.A., 
women’s organizations, labor groups, and 
the University of Minnesota Department of 
Child Welfare, guided the program devel- 
opment and operation of the center. Organ- 
izationally an advisory committee should 
not be responsible for actual administra- 
tion. Therefore, early in September, on 
recommendation of the Chairman of the 
Defense Council Service Corps, the advis- 
ory committee was dissolved, and an execu- 
tive committee was appointed. This com- 
mittee is composed of the Chairman of the 
Welfare Section of the Defense Council, 
the Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Elementary Education of the Department 
of Education, a representative of the Fed- 
eral Works Administration, and the Secre- 
tary of Case Work and Relief Division of 
the Council of Social Agencies and the 
Welfare Section of the Defense Council. 
It is responsible for developing and super- 
vising additional centers. Members of the 
advisory committee have continued to han- 











dle training of volunteers, and special 
assignments. Additional centers were set 
up during the fall of 1942, and plans were 
started for 1943. 


EsTIMATE OF Cost 


pe taken the first step to determine 
the number of working mothers with 
children who needed the services of child 
care centers, an effort was made to find out 
what we might anticipate in the way of 
load. We found that there were approxi- 
mately 69,000 women employed in the 
Minneapolis area as of January 1, 1943. 
By category of employment this number 
was divided into 16,000 employed in man- 
ufacturing establishments, 7,000 in trade 
industries, 15,000 in service and domestic 
work, 17,000 in financial and public utility 
firms, and 14,000 professional, governmen- 
tal and other activities. Of the number 
employed in manufacturing establishments, 
approximately 8,000 women were in direct 
war production work. Indications were 
that from 600 to 800 known pre-school 
children needed, or would need within the 
next few months, the service of child care 
centers. Initial experience with W.P.A. 
nursery schools had proved that a max- 
imum registration of 40 to 50 children per 
center was the most workable load that 
could be carried. Therefore, plans were 
made on a basis of 20 centers. To admin- 
ister, provide facilities, and staff 20 centers 
would cost, on an annual basis, approxi- 
mately $224,000. Of this amount $8,500 
would go for administration; $166,800 
would cover the personnel, (including 20 
head teachers, $32,400; 20 assistant head 
teachers, $30,000; 40 assistant teachers, 
$48,000; 20 relief teachers, $19,200; 20 
cooks, $20,400; 20 matrons, $16,800); 
facilities, rentals and service charge, $18,- 
000; equipment, $5,100; health program 
services costs, $10,000; and food, $15,600. 
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If 800 children attended the centers, five 
days a week, each week, and paid $5.38 
each, the cost would be met. If only 600 
used the centers regularly, the cost per 
week would be $7.18. From the point of 
view of the general public this may be the 
answer to the problem of financing. The 
welfare administrator and the educator 
know this is not the ultimate answer. 


ABILITY TO Pay FoR CARE 


HERE is considerable loose talk and mis- 

understanding about the amount of 
money that women are earning today. Ad- 
mittedly, in many of the defense plants 
women are making exceptional wages, 
enough money certainly to pay $5 or more 
per week for the care of their children. 
But the number of women who are receiv- 
ing such wages is definitely much lower, in 
this area, than that of the women who are 
receiving from $18 to $35 per week. Our 
experience has indicated that only a few 
women, who use the service of the child 
care centers, are employed on the highly 
paid defense industry jobs. Many single 
women, or married women without fam- 
ilies, moved from less well paid jobs into 
defense industries. Young married women, 
many with families, have had recent busi- 
ness or factory experience, and were called 
or went back as replacements. Many moth- 
ers with children have gone into what might 
be called secondary defense work, and are 
receiving considerably less money. We 
know that about 60 per cent of the women 
now using our child care centers receive 
less than $24 per week and have two chil- 
dren needing care; 30 per cent receive less 
than $30 per week and have two children 
needing care; 20 per cent receive less than 
$30 per week and have three or more chil- 
dren; and only 10 per cent have incomes 
of more than $30 per week. 

The result is that the greater proportion 
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of the women needing the service can least 
afford to meet the full cost of the service. 
Of a given ten women, for example, six 
can pay 50 cents per week for the care of 
the children; two can pay 75 cents; three 
can pay $1.00; and one can pay $2.50, or 
an average of $1.00 per week per child. 
Under W.P.A. regulations nurseries were 
allowed to charge from five cents to fifty 
cents per day for the service. At this point 
we feel that a continued schedule approxi- 
mating these fees should be followed, and 
that the amount to be paid by the working 
mother should depend upon the ability of 
that mother to pay. If developments war- 
rant, of course the schedule would be 
raised. 

On the basis of actual attendance of 
youngsters at the centers, we have found 
that during the first week a center is open, 
five children will be there full time; the 
second week, ten; the third week, fifteen; 
and for the four, five, and six weeks pe- 
riods, twenty children. For the next six 
weeks there will be twenty-five in daily 
attendance, and from then on, with an en- 
rollment of forty to forty-five youngsters, 
twenty-six and a half children will be the 
average daily attendance. If we receive 
$1.00 per week per child on this attend- 
ance pattern, the income per center will be 
$1,300 per year, or $26,000 for 20 centers 
per year. 


CoMMUNITY RESOURCES 


HE END result of this is that we must 

arrange for a supplement for the care 
of children if the women are to remain 
employed, when they cannot afford to pay 
the cost of their children’s care. In a sense, 
provision for care of these children through 
public support guarantees that the mother 
may continue to work without undue worry 
and strain in planning for the care of her 
child, and thereby become more valuable 


on her job. Therefore local, state, or fed- 
eral funds are needed for the net antici- 
pated cost, over and above $26,000 in fees, 
of $198,000. This expectation of a rela- 
tively small income in relation to the total 
cost is not a too happy picture, but it is 
based on experience. It will be hoped that, 
if at all possible, a greater revenue could 
be derived from fees, for this certainly 
would make such a program more accept- 
able to the general public. Compulsory 
education is virtually free, and such a pro- 
gram as child care centers provide, is, at 
the immediate moment, equally needed in 
many areas. 

Local resources, War Chests, Commu- 
nity Funds, and Defense Councils may in 
some instances be able to finance the cen- 
ters. However, it is probably safe to say 
that most communities, as in Minneapolis, 
will have to look to state or federal funds 
for the wherewithal to develop new pro- 
grams for child care, or expand those al- 
ready in existence. 

Resources in personnel and facilities 
vary, of course, in different sections of the 
country. In Minneapolis, cooperation of 
many agencies and individuals has been 
of major assistance. Although we have 
found that school buildings most readily 
adapt themselves to uses of child care cen- 
ters, in one section, where the need was 
great, adequate school facilities could not 
be found. Churches, lodge halls, and other 
buildings were studied. Ultimately a set- 
tlement house provided space, even though 
they had to double up on some of their own 
programs. 

The biggest lack in most buildings, aside 
from schools, is that of toilet facilities. In 
the center at the settlement house, used 
plumbing equipment was obtained and in- 
stalled, although it was a somewhat expen- 
sive job. Similarly, construction of tempo- 
rary partitions and installation of used 
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stoves and refrigerators was a necessary 
cost. 

Interested persons and groups assisted 
the paid staff in obtaining the basic equip- 
ment for the centers, including small chairs, 
cots, tables, quilts, kitchen utensils, stoves, 
refrigerators, dishes, and silver. The 
schools and churches loaned what they 
could until more permanent arrangements 
were made. The equipment for the first 
center cost approximately $400. Quantity 
buying and assistance of the N.Y.A. in con- 
struction of cots, tables, and chairs has 
reduced initial cost per center now to $275. 
For example, the use of properly treated 
or sealed No. 1 clear pine instead of birch, 
and double weight denim in place of can- 
vas, has reduced cost of cots by 40 per 
cent. Redesigning of cots, tables, and 
chairs to seliminate hinges, use of many 
wood screws, washers, and grommets has 
not only been a saving but eliminated pri- 
ority problems. When organizations, espe- 
cially women’s groups, can be interested, 
donations of curtains, toys, and educational 
supplies are often forthcoming. 


HEALTH PROBLEMS 


ie PROBLEM of the health of the chil- 
dren has been met by requiring that all 
children be given a pre-enrollment medical 
examination, vaccinations, and immuniza- 
tions as a requisite to admission. If the 
parents can afford it, they use their own 
doctor, but the services of the Community 
Health Service and the County Medical 
Society are available to those unable to 
meet costs. Each day each child is given 
a health inspection upon arrival. Any child 
showing any symptoms of illness or indis- 
position is placed in isolation quarters pro- 
vided at the center or temporary provisions 
are made, through volunteer services, to 
take care of the child at its home. Should 
a child become sick while at the center, 
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and the nature of the illness requires more 
than isolation, services of hospitals are 
pledged as available for emergency care. 
A program using household aides and vol- 
unteer nurses has been set up. Every effort 
is made to reduce the amount of working 
time lost by the mother during the period 
of the child’s illness. 


DaiLy SCHEDULE 


rT PRESENT hours of operation are 7:00 
A. M. to 6:00 P. M., Monday through 
Friday. Up to this time it has been the 
experience of the presently operating cen- 
ters that these hours are sufficient to meet 
the needs of working mothers. Should 
further experience prove that these centers 
should be opened at an earlier hour in the 
morning or for more than five days during 
the week, or should it be found necessary 
to provide night service, it is planned to 
make the necessary adjustments in the 
schedule of operation to take care of sueh 
situations and needs as they actually arise. 

The daily schedule followed conforms 
to the normal operating procedure for nurs- 
ery schools as recommended by authorities 
in this field. It includes the daily health 
examination upon arrival, free play, super- 
vised play, story-telling hours, rest and 
sleep periods, out-door exercise, mid- 
mornings and noon meals, and mid-after- 
noon lunches. Each child is given cod-liver 
oil to supplement the carefully planned 
diet. 

The pupil-teacher ratio used in operating 
the nursery schools has been planned at 
ten to one. The present schedule provides 
for the employment of five full-time paid 
teachers, in order to provide for the ten to 
one ratio during all hours of school opera- 
tion. The paid staff is supplemented by 
volunteer teachers. Of the paid staff, a 
minimum of one head teacher and one 
assistant teacher is in service at all times 
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during the operation of the school. In 
addition to the teachers, each school is 
provided with one full-time paid cook and 
one full-time matron, one of whom is avail- 
able during all hours of operation. 


Use oF VOLUNTEERS 


HROUGH the Defense Council Volunteer 

Service Bureau, assistance has been ob- 
tained in providing volunteer teachers, who 
assist the regular paid staff. The practice 
of our Volunteer Service Bureau has been 
that, given specifications of what is to be 
done, a plea is made for volunteers to do 
that job. They are first given a basic train- 
ing or orientation course in ethics, respon- 
sibility, and general background of perma- 
nent and emergency agencies services. Sec- 
ond, they are given a specific duties course 
in child care work by an excellent volun- 
teer training committee, led by experts 
from the professional field and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota Child Welfare Depart- 
ment. Upon completion of the approximate 
55 hours of required training, which in- 
cludes both theory and practice, these vol- 
unteers are certified to the child care cen- 
ters and give one to two days per week 
in the centers. They are scheduled by a 
special representative of the Volunteer 
Service Bureau, who confers with the head 
teacher of each center. We are fully aware 
of the many problems involved in the use 
of volunteers, but our experience with them 
has indicated that in direct proportion to 
the feeling of responsibility and the satis- 
faction gained, the volunteers are reliable 
and effective in their work. There is some 
turnover among the volunteers, but we find 


that new recruits more than outnumber 
those who leave the program. 

Part of the paid staff have felt that vol- 
unteers were too theoretical, or, in some 
instances, irresponsible. Where the super- 
vision has been good, the services of volun- 
teers has been of real value, and in many 
cases, the volunteers have brought sound 
suggestions and both theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge to the staff. We have made 
use of other volunteer workers in decorat- 
ing, making curtains and small equipment 
for the centers. 

In determining the fee the mother is cap- 
able of paying, volunteer social workers 
have been of considerable assistance. There 
is no social investigation required, but con- 
sultation service is provided if the mother 
desires it. The mothers quite readily seek 
and accept consultation when they feel it 
is part of a “defense activity,” but resist it 
if it is labeled as provided by a social 
agency. The fear of “social workers run- 
ning other people’s affairs” is quite evident. 
Many of the patrons of the centers have 
recently been public assistance recipients 
and need to feel secure and independent in 
their new jobs. In instances where critical 
social problems are pegged, skilled inter- 
pretation of agency programs is made, and 
a favorable number of referrals has been 
made. 

Recognizing the challenges, the implica- 
tions, and the problems of establishing 
child care centers is but one step. Doing 
something about it, utilizing and coordinat- 
ing community resources is the necessity if 
we are successfully to cope with this war 
emergency problem. 
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study of the relation between age, train- 
ing, and success in industry, with par- 
ticular reference to the re-training of men 
and women of middle age and above. It 
has been a matter of interest not only to me, 
but also to the directors of the local schools 
of vocational and adult education in Wis- 
consin. They have contributed generously 
of their experience, and have expressed a 
desire to have the results of the survey. 
They have sent in so much, in fact, that 
it is impossible to use more than a small 
fraction of it and keep within the limits set 
for this article. It is necessary to leave out 
the very interesting tables showing the 
grades made by men and women of all ages 
in the courses aimed to train them for war 
industries. I am quoting, however, many 
comments of our directors, coordinators, 
supervisors, teachers, and employers con- 
cerning their experience in training and em- 
ploying older people. These comments 
cover the problem very well, even though 
they may contradict each other. Their very 
contradictions illustrate, I think, the funda- 
mental fact that we are dealing here with a 
variety of human beings—a variety of 
workers, teachers, employers, and employ- 
ment; and that the combination of all of 
these may be successful or unsuccessful. 
Chance has a good deal to do with deter- 
mining whether the combination in each 
case is happy or unhappy. It is the task of 
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the school to take as much as possible of 
the element of chance out of the problem 
by seeing to it that each individual finds the 
work for which he can be fitted; finds the 
right teachers to help him prepare for it; 
and finds an employer who suits him and 
whom he suits. As best, it is a difficult task, 
and we cannot be dogmatic in our analysis 
of the reactions of any individual or group 
to training and to employment. The com- 
ments and the individual stories which fol- 
low, in my opinion, bear out this conclusion. 

One director writes, for example: 

“We have tried to contact the employers to get 
their reaction to your question. As is to be ex- 
pected, they disagree on the ability of older 
employees versus younger ones. The man over 
fifty does as well on some routine jobs as the 
man under fifty, according to some employers. 

“So much seems to depend upon the past ex- 
perience of the worker. If he has always been 
active, alert mentally, and in good physical con- 
dition, he adapts himself readily to the new work. 
However, if he has been out of work for years, 
was never too keen mentally, and is in poor 
condition physically, he just cannot do the work.” 

There you have almost the whole story— 
steady employment, good mental and physi- 
cal condition—these are more important 
than age. But age brings physical hazards. 
While these reports were coming in, one 
director wrote me of one of his older men 
who had just died while in training in his 
school. 

Another director gives it as his judgment 
that: 
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“The older trainees, who had ambition and a 
desire to learn, were our most successful trainees. 
Age, as such, seemed to have no effect on the 
trainee’s ability to learn. Some of the older 
trainees, however, were physically unable to 
make progress. Poor vision, no teeth, missing 
digits, etc., were the most common physical de- 
fects.” 

One director comments: 

“We have trained people from 18 to 65 years 
of age. Those under 60 worked out all right and 
secured employment. Those over 60 were re- 
luctant to try very hard and in most cases they 
were dismissed from the program. Generally 
speaking, the middle-aged group, that is, those 
around 45 to 50, adapted themselves more read- 
ily than the younger ones. They were more 
serious with their work and were anxious to get 
this training and secure employment. Our foun- 
dry classes were composed of men much older 
than the average in the other classes. They have 
all been placed in employment and are doing 
very well.” 

A table from another school was accom- 
panied by the comment: 

“The study seems to show that good work and 
training have a tendency to diminish from a 
certain age period—probably around 45 years of 
age. It seems that at that age, as a general rule, 
it is difficult for them to learn to do precision 
work; but in most instances they have proven 
themselves capable for certain types of produc- 
tion. It must be said that more men above 55 
were rejected for training than in any other 
group.” 

One school stresses the difficulty of plac- 
ing older workers. It reports that for those 
above 55 years, the placement has been 
only about six per cent in machine shop 
and none in welding. 

The director of another school analyzes 
this placement problem in this way: 

“The placement of the older trainees, espe- 
cially of those who are on W.P.A. is a problem; 
for when their training is completed, they usu- 
ally have hardly enough money to get home, let 
alone going out for a job. The result is that when 
they get through with their training, they take 
any job that presents itself. I am sure that our 
industries are losing many good men of fifty 
and sixty whom they might use if these men had 


enough money to take care of their families at 
home and make the trip to some place that needs 
their skill so badly. If the placement of the 
older trainee is below that of the younger, I 
think that it is because the man with a family 
can’t be quite so particular and goes on the first 
job that he can get rather than shop around for 
a job of his liking.” 

A welding instructor in this same school 
says: 

“T have found the older worker, on the aver- 
age, steadier and more interested in his work 
than the younger worker. It has been my expe- 
rience that the first thing you have to do for the 
older trainee is to bring back his confidence and 
make him see that he has an important part to 
play after his training. At the start the older 
trainee is likely to have one or two alibis; such, 
for example, as that of Mr. M. who said that he 
would never be able to do arc welding on account 
of a stiff arm; but who, as time went on, forgot 
his arm, and is now welding in the M. shipyard. 

“The younger trainees are in too much of a 
hurry, and you sometimes have trouble holding 
them down on one procedure until it is advisable 
to go on to the next. You have to be careful that 
you don’t cause them to lose interest by keeping 
them on one procedure too long or by failing to 
explain why they have to remain a little longer 
on one job than the trainee next to them.” 

That the older people are for the most 
part slower than the younger ones is, of 
course, generally admitted. It is natural 
that they should be. One director says: 

“In talking to the instructors, I find that it is 
the consensus of opinion that the older men are 
harder to train and that it takes more effort on 
the part of the instructors to train older people. 
However, none of them are reluctant about taking 
older trainees into their classes since we have 
found that it is possible to train and place them.” 

Another school has an optimistic report 
of its experience: 

“We find that the age group from 26 to 55 
were the most serious and conscientious regard- 
ing their work and they were very appreciative 
of the opportunity offered them. After the 
W.P.A. men were instilled with a little initiative 
and encouraged, they could go ahead and per- 
form the operations necessary. All the men from 
W.P.A. except one have been placed in gainful 
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employment. They have been placed as far as 
Seattle, El] Paso, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, Beloit, 
Rockford, Chicago, and Paterson, N. J.” 

From industry itself come varying com- 
ments. A shop superintendent says: 

“It has been our experience that the older 
men are more interested in their work than the 
younger. If not crowded or high pressured, they 
work well and accomplish a great deal.” 

Another shop superintendent is likewise 
favorable: 

“On some jobs, particularly routine jobs, we 
would prefer older men. Bench workers over 60 
years of age are more stable on routine jobs not 
requiring too much physical labor.” 

Still another superintendent gives the 
school these reactions to people whom it 
has trained. He says: 

“A (man of 43) is running a lathe. He is a 
little slow, but satisfactory. B (a man of 44) 
has an artificial leg, but he is doing fine. He 
takes care of the burring after milling and coun- 
tersinking operations. C (a man of 45) used to 
be a salesman. He had never worked in a shop 
before. He is one man that I never have to tell 
what to do next. I never tell him to hurry; in 
fact, I tell him to slow down. His work is burring 
and operating a kick press. D (a man of 58) 
operates a key seater. It keeps him on his feet 
all day, and most men don’t like it. He likes it 
and never complains; changes his own cutters 
and sets the machine by himself. E (a man of 
63) is doing fine (on a milling machine). Could 
use another like him.” 

On the other hand, the same school which 
sent in the employer reports above reported 
that one of its trainees, a man of 61, a jani- 
tor, “couldn’t learn” and stayed on his job 
as janitor; another of 60 simply “couldn’t 
learn.” 

In another school a former dentist, 66 
years old, took the training for inspection 
work, was placed, and received a promotion 
very shortly. 

One school reported that: 

“Generally speaking, all those who have suc- 
cessfully completed training are receiving em- 
ployment. Even some of those dropped as 
unsuited for training have received employment 


in the field for which trained, or in other fields. 
Typical cases include the following: 

“Two unemployed men, aged 70 and 68, 
trained as lathe machine operators; employed 
and doing well. 

“A woman, aged 65, who has a son in service, 
was given training as a horizontal drill press 
operator and is employed in a war industry. 

“A man of 57 with a large family, trained 
originally in sheet metal but without employ- 
ment for years, was re-trained in sheet metal 
and became a shipfitter’s helper. 

“A former machinist of 57 received refresher 
training and is now machine shop instructor. 

“A former bartender of 50 who had been a 
machinist originally took a refresher course, 
became a defense instructor, and then took a 
civil service examination for the Navy Ordnance 
Department where he has received two promo- 
tions. 

“A salesman 45 years old received machine 
shop training and is now a machine operator 
at $1.05 an hour. 

“Attorney of 45 trained in machine sh p; 
now in shipyard on west coast. 

“Woman of 40 trained and employed; hus- 
band came and asked for training because his 
wife was earning more than he had ever been 
able to earn. 

“Woman of 35 with Master’s degree from the 
University; trained in welding; successfully 
placed in shipyard. Likes it better than anything 
she ever did.” 

Educated people are finding that educa- 
tion is no deterrent to the enjoyment of 
mechanical work. Workers are finding, on 
the other hand, that in this mechanical age, 
education is necessary for their work. One 
school writes: 

“Lack of knowledge of fundamentals in arith- 
metic as well as mechanical inaptitude was fre- 
quently the cause for rejection.” 

Another director warns: 

“It must be taken into consideration that the 
men in the upper age bracket, as a whole, that 
is, beyond fifty, have had practically no edu- 
cational background.” 

The trade coordinator in one of our 
schools makes these observations concern- 
ing welding: 

“In many cases we find it hard to judge the 
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success of a trainee in welding. Older men ih 
the 40 to 60 group can learn and adapt them- 
selves to welding as quickly as younger men. 
However, on reaching a certain point of prog- 
ress they level off very quickly and progress is 
then very slow or completely at a standstill. 
The progress of a younger person does not level 
off but increases as he progresses. In our opin- 
ion, the 50 to 60 age group could adapt them- 
selves readily to flat welding. Few, if any, will 
progress further. In the 40 to 50 group we will 
have an equal division between flat, vertical, 
and overhead welders. In the group of less 
than 30, we find that they have no limit to 
their capabilities and they can best adapt them- 
selves to all types of welding. 

“In the machine shop, up to about 40 years 
of age, we can see little difference in training 
time or aptitude; but over 45, the trainees in 
general require more time and are not as skilled 
at the completion of their course as the younger 
men. 

“In the sheet metal department, the younger 
workers seemed to acquire skill much more eas- 
ily than the older men. They had the imagination 
necessary to grasp even the more intricate forms 
of pattern layout. The younger boys, especially 
those with two or more years of high school, 
were quickest to grasp the fundamentals, and the 
percentage of placements was far greater than 
the older men.” 


One supervisor describes the difficulties 
found in dealing with older pupils, espe- 
cially with those on W.P.A. 


“A great many men enter the classes com- 
pletely defeated, and with a defeatist complex. 
They seem to be working, at the beginning, only 
to draw their W.P.A. check; but their viewpoint 
is often changed by the mere telling of stories 
of those who have succeeded and of the open- 
ings before them, and by carefully guiding them 
through the first few weeks. I think the rules are 
wrong in regard to the older men, at least in 
saying that one can definitely judge in the first 
two weeks whether the man will make a go of it 
or not. The old adage that you can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks seems to be believed by too 
many people. Many of these men above 45 have 
gone into industry and have made good. 

“One evening as I was going through a hall 
in our school I met one of our pupils who was 
taking the training course in arc welding—a man 


62 years old. When he saw me he seized my 
hand and shook it and slapped me on the back 
and cried, ‘I’ve got a job.’ Then he jumped up 
in the air and clicked his heels together. He told 
me that he had been on W.P.A. for ten years 
and had given up hope of ever being able to 
make a better living. 

“Most of the women who are now in training 
are no longer young, but are doing an excellent 
job. The best burner that this school has pro- 
duced in a supplementary class is a woman. Ac- 
cording to the instructor, who is a burner fore- 
man at the V dredge company, she is a better 
burner than he or any of his crew. He tells me 
that her work approaches that of a burning 
machine.” 

A director writes: 

“A check of our records reveals that as a gen- 
eral rule persons above fifty years of age learned 
as well as those under fifty. At least they earned 
ratings equal to those under fifty. In most cases 
they learned more slowly but more thoroughly. 
Here is one good case: 

“Mr. S. was 63 years old when he began the 
training. He had been a railroad rate clerk but 
was unemployed and on W.P.A. He enrolled in 
the machine shop course on May 5; was taught 
the fundamentals on the surface grinder; com- 
pleted his training on July 10 with a rating of 
excellent; and secured employment in the tool 
department of a great corporation in another 
city, grinding small parts for tools.” 

And here is a case which offsets the other. 

“Mr. B., likewise 63 years old, assigned to the 
machine shop training program, was found after 
five days to lack coordination of hands and eyes, 
and to be too feeble for the work.” 

One school sent in two cases in which the 
unexpected happened: 

“Mr. A., age 62, had been a submarginal 
farmer all his life. He was nearly illiterate, with 
a very poor knowledge of English. He was 
trained to be a welder and sent to the G. ship- 
yards with much misgiving as to his chances of 
obtaining a job. But while taking the Navy test, 
Mr. A. passed on all four plates, although three 
other trainees sent with him passed three plates 
only. He is now a top welder at the G. shipyards. 

“Mr. E., age about 45, is three-fourths Indian, 
and not well, but with a splendid mind, and a 
good dose of ambition, perhaps due to a desire 
to improve the conditions of his 18 year old wife 
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and young child. Mr. E. had the knack of pick- 
ing on the hardest problems and staying with 
them until he cracked them. He was incessantly 
asking intelligent questions, and remembering the 
answers. Sent to Milwaukee, he made $200 as a 
machinist in his first month.” 

One machine shop instructor writes: 

“The older men are all very careful about their 
machines—much more so than the younger men 
or boys. The shop was always spic and span 
after they got through working. On the whole, 
they were slow, but more particular about their 
work. It had to be right.” 


I have felt it necessary to quote liberally 
from these reports because they almost defy 
summary. There is nothing new or startling 
about them. Every state in the nation could 
duplicate them. The same two problems are 
everywhere; the leaving of school at an 
early age never to return; the experiencing 
of irregular employment—just ignorance 
coupled with intermittent idleness; a com- 
bination which gives us millions of unsatis- 
factory lives. 

From the cases cited, it seems evident 
that the older people with whom we have 
been working have for the most part learned 
more slowly than the young ones. That is 
almost inevitable. They have been out of 
school; they have had unsteady and unsat- 
isfactory employment. Their muscles are 
stiff and their minds are stiff. They have 
lost self-confidence and have developed 
self-consciousness—consciousness of their 
own ineffectiveness, of their failure, of their 
physical disabilities which they come to 
exaggerate because they have so little else 
to think about. 

There are two cures for this condition, 
two means of extending mental and indus- 
trial flexibility and facility far into so- 
called middle and older years. One is 
steady work, not necessarily at the same 
thing; but continuous work, with promotions 
or promotional transfers which keep the in- 
dividual on his mettle all the time. The other 
is steady schooling, on a part-time basis, 


running parallel with work; schooling of a 
vocational nature, as needed; but also 
schooling of a general nature; schooling 
which will keep the worker in contact with 
the life of the world, with the local, national, 
and international problems which he as an 
American voter is constantly called upon 
to solve. 

We cannot take up here the various 
methods that have been tried in attempts to 
solve the problem of unemployment. But 
there was one method, namely that of sup- 
plying public work, which should have been 
and could have been coupled with part-time 
schooling to a much greater extent than it 
was. In certain phases of N.Y.A., schooling 
and work were combined; and in the C.C.C. 
schooling and work were combined on a 
voluntary basis. But there were phases of 
N.Y.A. work which did not require any 
schooling at all as a condition of employ- 
ment at public expense; and in the W.P.A. 
set-up, no mention was made of part-time 
schooling. A person on W.P.A. could attend 
evening classes if he wanted to; but there 
was no requirement. 

I think that this was a mistake. I think 
that my conclusion is borne out by our ex- 
perience with training for defense indus- 
tries when we actually made school attend- 
ance itself a work activity of W.P.A. and 
paid wages for the hours of training. If in 
previous years, part-time school attendance 
of a few hours a week had been a condition 
requisite for receiving employment on 
W.P.A. we would have had many skilled 
workers ready when the need came. Men 
and women would have been kept flexible 
both mentally and vocationally through 
exercise in the processes of continuing edu- 
cation. Quite as important, these men and 
women would have profited by the advan- 
tage of constant contact with interested and 
friendly teachers and school administrators 
whose job it would be to study the indi- 
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vidual needs of each pupil and help him to 
develop his possibilities as well as to keep 
up with industrial and social problems and 
progress. 

A letter received by one of our schools 
from a former W.P.A. worker, written after 
his training for war industry, is a fine illus- 
tration of my point that part-time school 
contact and training should have gone along 
with W.P.A. employment. The letter says: 

“Words cannot express what this small amount 
of training (ten weeks) has meant to me. I was 
just a member of the vast army of the unem- 
ployed. What training I had was forgotten. 
Your method of teaching could not have been 
bettered except by the addition of new and more 
machinery and a longer course. After you have 
been away from anything as long as I was, it is 
hard to pick it up again. If there is any chance 
of my taking another ten weeks in the machine 
shop I would be glad of the opportunity. It is a 
shame it took a war scare to wake the govern- 
ment up to the fact that a training course was 
necessary to the young men of America.” 

It was not only the government which was 
asleep; it was also the man himself. As a 
matter of fact, there were machine shop 
courses available in that very city on a part- 
time basis during his whole W.P.A. expe- 
rience. He could have gone to night school 
and kept up. But he didn’t think about it. 
If the federal government had made his 
W.P.A. job and salary dependent on his 
going to school a few hours a week, how- 
ever, he would have gone to school long 
before he did, and would have had the ad- 
vantage which he so much appreciated when 
the government ordered him to take it as 
his W.P.A. job. Continuing education 
should have been a part of his W.P.A. job 
all along. 

Such part-time schooling should be 
looked upon, not as an arbitrary require- 


ment for receiving employment, and not 
even as a privilege, but as the only sensible 
method of keeping up and developing abil- 
ity; actually of keeping young. For as long 
as we are learning we are growing; and as 
long as we are growing, mentally and vo- 
cationally, we are young. It is only when 
we stop growing that we are really old. 


I do not want to be understood, however, 
as being an advocate of keeping everybody 
in the harness of regular employment until 
he drops. For an emergency such as the 
present one, it may be necessary to draft 
older men and women into industry. But 
such drafting should not be a permanent 
policy. What we should work for is steady 
employment for all through middle-age, 
with a fair share of the nation’s production 
going to the old so that they may have a few 
years to live as they like and where they 
like; to do some of the things they have 
planned for their old age. But in order to 
enjoy these years of leisure—quite as much 
as in order to continue to he efficient work- 
ers—it is necessary that they shall have 
kept on learning. Those who have stopped 


learning are likely to be lost and lonely in 


their old age. Those who have continued 
their education, on the other hand, whether 
through the school, the club, the library, 
travel, association with people, or other 
educational agency, are never at a loss as to 
what to do with their time. Their lives are 
rich. Their only problem is to find the time 
to do all the things for which education has 
made them hunger. If the good fortune of 
the nation permits leisure, they can find 
satisfaction in that; but if the misfortunes 
of the nation demand it, they can add their 
productive powers to the total powers of the 
nation. 
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STATE COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF STATE PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE AND WELFARE ADMINISTRATORS 





Work-Stupy PLAN 
A THE invitation of the four schools of social 


work in Pennsylvania, a conference of 

agency and school representatives was held 
at the Department of Public Assistance, Harris- 
burg, Pennsylvania, on December 18, 1942. The 
meeting was held for the purpose of discussing 
the educational and professional training needs of 
the public social service agencies from the point 
of view of the help which might be offered by 
the schools of social work. Representatives of the 
Department of Public Assistance, Department of 
Labor and Industry, Department of Health, De- 
partment of Welfare, Department of Public In- 
struction, Parole Board, United States Employ- 
ment Service, and the Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance were present. 

In part as a result of this meeting, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh has announced a work- 
study plan which is a combination of work-study 
and full-time residence to be accepted in fulfill- 
ment of the requirements for the master’s degree 
in social administration. Eligibility is limited to 
visitors or visitors in training who have been em- 
ployed in the agency for a six months’ proba- 
tionary period, whose work has shown capacity 
for growth and who can satisfy the academic 
and other requirements for admission to the 
school. 

The essential basis of the plan is the five year 
period during which the combination of work- 
study and full-time residence is possible, during 
which the student is committed to the process, 
and during which controlled experience in his 
agency is made available by the cooperation of 
the agency and the school specifying controls 
and limits which are met on both sides. During 
this period the program must be completed. 

This program is designed primarily to assist 
workers in public assistance and child welfare 
agencies who are not able to take leaves of ab- 
sence for longer than the period of one year, but 
who are desirous of completing the requirements 
for the master’s degree. 


CoLoRADO INVESTIGATION 


SPECIAL Senate Committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the Colorado State Department of 
Public Welfare has reported as follows: 

“We have spent a great deal of time with the 
various County Commissioners through the state, 
many of whom are serving their respective 
counties for the first time. There seems to be a 
marked desire on their part to cooperate in every 
respect with the Welfare Program, and the com- 
mittee is satisfied that at this time a sincere and 
strenuous effort is being made by them to ad- 
minister this program as efficiently and as effec- 
tively as is humanly possible. 

“In connection with the State Department, and 
the State Director of Public Welfare, we wish 
to be placed on record, officially, as commending 
them for the business-like manner in which the 
whole program is being administered. Your 
Committee was accused from the start of this 
investigation as being hostile to the Department 
and that it would be prejudiced in its hearings. 
In this connection we would say that we were 
impartial to both sides, and sought only to obtain 
the true facts and figures, and towards this end 
we have diligently worked. We therefore find it 
doubly gratifying to be able to make this favor- 
able report, and beseech these people to continue 
to carry on this great task.” 


PusBLic ASSISTANCE FOR JAPANESE 


HE Social Security Board has informed the 

War Relocation Authority that the memo- 
randum of April 30, 1942 entitled, “Summary 
of Program for Providing Necessary Assistance 
to Enemy Aliens and Other Persons Affected by 
Restrictive Action of the Federal Government,” 
is the basis for their participation in assistance 
to Japanese evacuees who are outside relocation 
centers. The Relocation Authority does not an- 
ticipate a great volume of cases which will need 
assistance and service. For such emergencies as 
do arise, the two agencies agreed on a plan at a 
conference held March 17, 1943, as follows: 
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1. The Authority will inform each evacuee 
leaving the center for outside employment that, 
should he need assistance or service in an emer- 
gency, it is available through the local public 
welfare agency. 

2. Referrals to the public welfare agency may 
be made either by direct application of an 
evacuee, by a member of the War Relocation 
Authority staff, or through any other sources. 

3. Assistance or service will be given in ac- 
cordance with state standards and with the agree- 
ment between the Social Security Board and the 
state agency. 

4. After financial assistance has been fur- 
nished for a period of three months, the situation 
will be reviewed jointly by the Public Assistance 
representative of the Social Security Board and 
the Relocation Officer of the Authority. In those 
situations in which it is jointly agreed that a 
person is not able to adjust in the community, 
he may be returned to the relocation center. 


VOLUNTEERS TRAINING IN FAMILY SECURITY 


HE North Carolina State Board of Charities 
Tal Public Welfare has helped in developing 
a course in training volunteers for family secur- 
ity services in Raleigh. The course is being given 
in ten lessons, two periods each week, of two 
hours each for five weeks and has been designed 
to present a certain amount of information about 
the social resources which stand behind families 
whose security is threatened by disaster brought 
about by any aspect of the war situation. It is 
hoped that a by-product of the course will be that 
the work of the volunteers who are active in the 
relief work being done by their churches, 
P.T.A.’s, or clubs will be made easier through a 
clearer understanding of the welfare resources of 
the community and their specific functions. 

The work of each agency is presented in a 
brief resume under the general headings of the 
agency’s function and limitations, need and 
eligibility, processes involved in establishing 
eligibility for services and relief, laws, policies 
and procedures, the agency’s set-up and the 
specific use it can make of the services of the 
volunteer. 


MENTAL HYGIENE 


N THE final days of the New York State Legis- 
] lature, a bill was introduced striking out the 
long-standing, professional qualifications for the 
position of State Commissioner of Mental Hy- 


giene. Present requirements are that the State 
Mental Hygiene Commissioner be a physician 
who has had at least ten years of medical prac- 
tice and five years of experience in the care and 
treatment of the mentally ill in hospitals. The 
bill drops professional specifications for the 
Commissioner and provides for the appointment 
by the Commissioner of a fully qualified medical 
director. This bill has passed both houses and 
is now before the Governor. More than 100,000 
patients with mental disorders or deficiencies are 
affected by any lowering of the standards of the 
Mental Hygiene Department. Consequently the 
bill is opposed by the State Charities Aid Asso- 
ciation and the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene. 


Curonic HospiraALs TO REPLACE ALMSHOUSES 


ARYLAND has recently enacted legislation 

which provides for two hospitals for the 
chronic sick. For years and years the county 
almshouses have been under constant and bitter 
attack. Commission after commission has re- 
ported that the almshouses were unsuited to the 
needs of the persons living in them. 

To quote from the recent report of the Gov- 
ernor’s Commission: 

“The Almshouse Commission feels that the 
time has arrived when the present almshouses 
should be replaced by institutions which are able 
to furnish adequate medical care to the chron- 
ically sick and infirm. The members of the Com- 
mission believe that they are reflecting the best 
thought of many of the people of the State of 
Maryland who have been interested in the prob- 
lem of the almshouses over a period of years 
when they make the recommendations necessary 
to accomplish this purpose.” 

Referring to the findings of past reports, the 
Commission stated that there were practically no 
able-bodied workers in the almshouses, making 
the farms in connection with them unnecessary. 

The Commission gave special attention to the 
following facts in the planning which was done: 

Each survey has shown that the almshouses 
were caring for many people who were chron- 
ically ill or in need of special care because of 
physical or mental infirmities. The burden which 
this imposed upon the persons in charge of the 
institutions was one for which they were not 
technically equipped, and to which the physical 
plant of the institutions was unadapted. 

Two-thirds of the present almshouse popula- 
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tion were found to be in need of chronic hospital 
or infirmary care. This meant that they ought 
to have more or less constant medical supervi- 
sion. Approximately one-half of these persons 
were bedridden or practically so, and were in 
need of constant and expert nursing care and 
medical attention. Many of the remaining one- 
half might well be cared for by attendants, 
supervised by trained nurses. The study pointed 
out, however, that the selection of persons to re- 
ceive less constant attention, and perhaps less 
skilled care, could be made only through careful 
analysis of each situation by a duly qualified 
physician. 

The recommendations by the Commission are 
in part as follows: 

“The Almshouse Commission recommends that 
provision be made for the erection of chronic 
hospitals and infirmaries for persons in the State 
who are in need of medical and nursing care 
because of chronic illness, or who need custodial 
care because of conditions which make it diffh- 
cult or impossible to make other arrangements 
for them; and who cannot pay for such care 
elsewhere. In speaking of a chronic hospital 
and infirmary, the Commission has in mind that 
there will be an institution with two sections, one 
of which shall be a chronic hospital and the other 
an infirmary. The differences which the Com- 
mission visualizes between the services to be 
given in the chronic hospital section and the 
infirmary section will be clarified in the recom- 
mendations which follow. 

“The Commission is of the opinion that when 
the State considers its total cost of chronic ill- 
ness, including the cost in terms of the various 
forms of public assistance where the wage earner 
is incapacitated, the constructive value of making 


available chronic hospital or infirmary care to 
persons now outside of the almshouses will be 
apparent. Persons who are chronically ill are not 
necessarily permanently and incurably unem- 
ployable. Many of them may be restored to eco- 
nomic usefulness by the proper kind of medical 
and nursing care adapted to their physical con- 
dition. Each person restored to some degree of 
employability represents not only a potential 
economic saving to the State, but also a more 
useful citizen. Persons who will never be able to 
work again, but whose physical condition can be 
improved, will be easier to care for and less of a 
burden upon their family or the community 
when they are in better health, and as a result 
happier individuals. 

“The Commission therefore recommends that 
hospital and infirmary care be extended to cover 
the following types of patients: 

“a) Persons in need of Chronic hospital care 
who are now in the almshouses or elsewhere, who 
are without financial means to pay for their care 
and whose physical or mental status is such that 
they need constant nursing care and regular 
medical treatment. . . . 

“b) Persons in need of infirmary care now 
in the almshouses or elsewhere, who are without 
financial means to pay for their care, but whose 
physical or mental status is chronically such that 
they require a degree of supervision which would 
render them unsuitable for boarding homes. . . .” 

The bill providing for the erection of the hos- 
pitals provides that they be operated under the 
direction and control of the State Board of 
Health, and that the State Department of Public 
Welfare, through its local units, shall investigate 
and determine the ability of the patient to pay 
for his care. 

















LOCAL COUNCIL NOTES 


FOR MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF LOCAL PUBLIC WELFARE 
ADMINISTRATORS and OTHERS INTERESTED IN LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 





LocaL ADMINISTRATORS’ SALARIES 


HE agency information questionnaire circu- 
ic among members of the Local Council 

reveals a wide range of salaries for local 
administrators, as might be expected in view of 
the disparity in both size and responsibility of 
the agencies. Reports have been received from 
247 local administrators on the salary item, re- 
vealing a range of from $1200 to $11,000 per 
year. The average for the entire group is $2786, 
and the median $2400. The fact that over half 
the administrators in the group serve communi- 
ties of less than 50 thousand population should 
be kept in mind in considering both the average 
and median. 

Possibly of more significance is a breakdown 
of the figures according to population groups. 
One hundred and three administrators serve 
cities or counties of less than 30 thousand popu- 
lation. Among this group the range is from 
$1320 to $3160, with an average of $1885 and a 
median of $1800. 

Serving communities of from 30 to 50 thou- 
sand population, there are 44 Local Council 
members. For this group the range is from 
$1200 to $3500, with an average of $2312 and a 
median of $2400. 

For the 50 to 100 thousand population group, 
35 Council members receive salaries ranging 
from $1380 to $4200, with an average of $2802 
and a median of $2700. 

Forty-six Council members serving communi- 
ties of 100 to 500 thousand population receive 
salaries ranging from $1500 to $10,000, with an 
average of $3780 and a median of $3600. 

Nineteen Council members serve cities or coun- 
ties of over 500 thousand population. Their 
salaries range from $3960 to $11,000 and aver- 
age $6334. The median for this group is $6000. 

While the business of drawing conclusions 
from such figures is full of pitfalls, it may be of 
significance to note that nearly one-third of the 
entire group receive $1800 per year or less. 


Many of those receiving such compensation are 
expected to carry executive responsibilities in 
fairly large agencies. It would certainly not be 
unreasonable to assume that in the lowness of 
these salaries is found at least a part of the 
answer to the current problem of personnel turn- 
over in public welfare agencies. 


New Councit MEMBERS 


EMBERSHIP in the National Council of Local 
Public Welfare Administrators is open to 
local directors of public welfare who are mem- 
bers of the American Public Welfare Association. 
Application for enrollment should be submitted 
to the headquarters office for action by the Mem- 
bership Committee of the Council. 

During the month of April, the following ad- 
ministrators have been enrolled as Council mem- 
bers: 

Mr. Ransom E. Barnes, Grand Rapids, Minn. 

Mr. Oswald Braaten, Kalispell, Montana 

Miss Louise Diecks, Louisville, Kentucky 

Mrs. Mary Macafee Fay, Wheaton, Illinois 

Mrs. Clara Ann Gerhardt, Moab, Utah. 

Mr. C. Burton Gibbs, Riverside, California 

Mr. W. H. Hartgrove, Aledo, Illinois 

Mrs. Mildred Henderson, Jonesboro, Louisiana 

Mr. Thomas H. King, Lakeview, Oregon 

Miss Maud D. Kinsel, Lancaster, Ohio 

Mr. J. A. Lahr, Billings, Montana 

Mrs. Theodora M. Regan, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Mr. H. Vernon Smith, Morrison, Illinois 

Mrs. Emily Stothart, Coushatta, Louisiana 

Mr. R. Edwin Vaughn, Salem, Illinois 

Mrs. Mary Walker, Kewanee, Illinois 

Mr. John C. Winn, Nephi, Utah 


REGIONAL MEETING 
ocaL Council members in the Southeastern 
Region (Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Ky., 
Tenn., Ga., Fla., Ala., Miss., and La.) are urged 
to attend the regional conference of the Associa- 
tion in Asheville, N. C., June 4 and 5. Prelimi- 
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nary programs are being sent to all APWA 
members in those states, and others may have 
copies by writing to the Chicago office. On 
June 4, there will be a special meeting of local 
administrators. 


CounciL MEMBERS IN THE ARMED SERVICES 


CCORDING to our best knowledge, the Local 
Council is entitled to ten stars in its service 
flag. In addition to the six Council members 
noted in the January issue of Public Welfare, the 
following are now serving in the armed forces: 
Harold H. Brown, Administrator, Chelan 
County Welfare Department, Wenatchee, 
Washington 
Frank H. Fowler, County Assistance Director, 
Dawes County Department of Assistance, 
Chadron, Nebraska 
Charles J. Rieger, Jr., Director, Department of 
Public Welfare, Louisville Kentucky, and 
the 1942 chairman of the Local Council 

Robert Rippeto, County Director, Washington 

County Social Security Commission, Potosi, 
Missouri. 

The headquarters office will appreciate being 
informed whenever Council members enter the 
military or naval service. As Local Council mem- 
bers leave for service, their enrollment in the 
Council is retained in inactive status, to be rein- 
stated in active status as soon as they return to 
the field of local public welfare administration. 


MeEpicaL CarE MANUAL 
N INTERESTING example of the adaptation of 
formality of a manual to the small commu- 
nity is to be found in “The Plan of Medical Care 
for Patients of the Koochiching County [Minn.] 
Welfare Board.” This manual contains all of the 
procedural information complete with sample 
forms necessary for its effective use by individual 
physicians. Particularly interesting, however, is 
the informality of style with which it is presented. 
The manual reads like a letter to the individual 
physicians. 

Of further interest is the fact that Mr. Phillip 
Murray, the Executive Secretary of the Koochi- 
ching County Welfare Board, supplied each of 
the doctors in the community with a standard 
letter-size cardboard file divided into four sec- 
tions. Into these four sections he inserted a pad 
of verified claims, a pad of medical estimate 
blanks, a pad of the statement of monthly serv- 
ices, and a copy of the manual itself. Additional 
space provided a pouch for the doctor to use in 


accumulating his medical authorizations, and a 
sheet giving billing instructions. The trouble 
taken in the preparation of this material returned 
real dividends in the appreciation of the physi- 
cians of such departmental cooperation. A copy 
of the manual itself is available on loan from the 
Association. 


APPOINTMENT OF LoOcAL ADMINISTRATORS 


NE of the most encouraging facts revealed by 

the agency information questionnaire is the 
unmistakable tendency away from the require- 
ment that local public welfare administrators 
must be residents of the communities they serve 
at the time of appointment. Only 74 out of 
255 administrators reported such a restriction 
in effect in their communities. The absence of 
such restrictions is one more step toward the 
professionalization of public welfare adminis- 
tration. 

Council members have reported a great variety 
of appointing authorities. In 145 cases the ad- 
ministrator is appointed by the local public wel- 
fare board. In 66 cases the appointment is made 
by the local governmental executive or executive 
body (mayor, city manager, city commission, 
county board of commissioners, etc.). In 39 
cases the appointment is made directly. by the 
state agency, either by the state board itself, or 
by some member of the executive staff. In the 
remaining five jurisdictions, the local public wel- 
fare administrator is elected. 

While local administrators are directly ap- 
pointed by state officials in only a few cases as 
noted above, state approval of the appointment 
is required in 193 of the 255 reporting agencies. 
This is obviously a reflection of increasing state 
supervision accompanying greater state partici- 
pation in the financing of public welfare pro- 
grams. 

Local public welfare administrators are selected 
under a formal merit system in 219 of the report- 
ing jurisdictions. In view of the fact that in 
many fields the top administrative position is 
exempted from the formal merit system, this is 
a rather outstanding record. 


To the extent that the Council membership is 
typical, it may be said that the average local 
public welfare administrator takes a competitive 
examination, is appointed by the local board of 
public welfare with the approval of the super- 
vising state agency, and is not required to be a 
resident of the community. 
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DIRECTORY CHANGES 


The following page references pertain to THE 
Pusitic WELFARE Directory—1943, available 
from the American Public Welfare Association, 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago, at $1.50 per copy. 





Social Security Board 


Miss Mary E. Woods has succeeded Robert C. 
Goodwin as Regional Director for Region 5 
(p. 9). 

John E. Wrenn has succeeded Ed McDonald 
as Regional Director for Region 9 (p. 11). 


Federal Works Agency 


Through an error, the 1943 edition of the Di- 
rectory failed to list Brig.-Gen. Philip Fleming 
as Administrator. General Fleming’s name should 
be substituted ‘for Mr. Carmody’s (p. 19). 


California 


Dr. Wilton L. Halverson has succeeded Dr. 
Bertram P. Brown as Director of the State De- 
partment of Health (p. 44). 

(The editor has also discovered on page 44 a 
typographical error that somehow eluded him. 
¢ The “State Department of Phenology” (sic) 
should, of course, be “—of Penology.” The edi- 
tor hopes no one thought it should be “—of 
Phrenology!” Sorry, California!) 


District of Columbia 


Ray L. Huff, formerly General Superintendent 
of the D. C. Penal Institutions, has been pro- 
moted to the position of Director of the District 
Board of Public Welfare (p. 57). 


Indiana 


Arthur Potts has been appointed as Director, 
Division of Public Assistance, State Department 
of Public Welfare (p. 76). 


Kentucky 


Miss Louise Diecks has been appointed Acting 
Director of the Louisville Department of Public 








Welfare, succeeding Charles J. Rieger, Jr., who 
is on leave with the U. S. Navy (p. 88). 


Louisiana 
Miss Elizabeth Mitchell has been appointed 
Acting Director of the East Baton Rouge Parish 


Department of Public Welfare, succeeding John 
G. Dutton (p. 91). 


New Mexico 
Mr. Gordon Herkenhoff has succeeded Mrs. 


Jennie M. Kirby as Director of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare (p. 137). 


New York 
Miss Mary L. Gibbons has been appointed 
Acting Director of the State Department of Social 


Welfare, following the death of David C. Adie 
(p. 140). 


North Dakota 


Mrs. Winnifred Stockman has succeeded R. M. 
Parkins as Executive Secretary of the Cass 
County Welfare Board (p. 152). 


Pennsylvania 


James C. Munro has succeeded Edward R. 
Golob as Executive Director of the Cambria 
County Board of Assistance (p. 172). 


Texas 


Mrs. Katharine E. Pirie has been appointed 
Director of the Welfare Division, Austin-Travis 
County Public Health and Welfare Department 
(p. 187—opposite GA notation). 


West Virginia 


Homer W. Hanna has succeeded Raymond 
Kenny as Director of the State Department of 
Public Assistance (p. 202). 
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NOTES UN RECENT BOOKS 





SECURITY, WORK, AND RELIEF POLI- 
CIES. 1942. Report of Committee on Long- 
Range Work and Relief Policies to the National 
Resources Planning Board. For sale by the Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
640 pages. $2.25. (The long awaited and monu- 
mental study of the National Resources Planning 
Board was released in March. The Committee 
responsible for the report was set up in 1939 to 
evaluate the public aid programs that had de- 
veloped in the United States. Many of these 
various programs had been established as tem- 
porary expedients to meet the needs of the 
depression decade and others of a more perma- 
nent nature had been piecemeal efforts. The 
collection of comprehensive information on a 
nationwide basis was a tremendous task. In part 
2 of the report fundamental questions were 
raised concerning the national attempt to secure 
freedom from want and an attempt was made 
to give answers for the nation as a whole, and 
then to discover whether the situation was dif- 
ferent for different parts of the country and for 
different types of needy people. In part 3, finan- 
cial and economic aspects of public aid policy 
are discussed; and in part 4, the administration 
of public aid. Perhaps the most important part 
of the whole study is part 5 which includes sum- 
maries of findings and of recommendations. The 
briefer report entitled “After the War—Toward 
Security” (Government Printing Office—5 cents) 
includes chapters from part 5 as well as the in- 
troduction by the National Resources Planning 
Board which constitutes part 1 of the complete 
report.) 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT, Fiscal Year 
1941-42, Social Security Board, Federal Security 
Agency. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 81 pages, 15 
cents. (The recommendations made by the Board 
for the expansion and improvement of the pres- 
ent social security program are particularly in- 
teresting in comparison with the recommenda- 
tions made by the National Resources Planning 
Board. Basically they are in agreement with and 
reinforce each other.) 
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SOCIAL WORK YEAR BOOK—1943. A De- 
scription of Organized Activities in Social Work 
and Related Fields. Seventh Issue. Editor, Rus- 
sell H. Kurtz. Russell Sage Foundation, New 
York City. 764 pages. $3.25. (This publication 
reports the current status of organized activities 
in social work and related fields, serving as a 
concise, up-to-date encyclopedia. Part one con- 
sists of 78 signed articles written by authorities 
on the topics under discussion. Each article is 
descriptive of functions, organized activities, and 
programs in an attempt to present a factual, cross 
section view of practice in the various fields. 
War developments are reported in a perspective 
of each topical discussion. A list of related ref- 
erences is included with each article. Part two 
gives directories of agencies in four sections: 
National Agencies — Governmental; National 
Agencies—Voluntary; State Agencies—Govern- 
mental; and State Agencies—Voluntary. Many 
of these are discussed in the related topical 
articles. This is one of the most useful books for 
reference purposes for the whole field of social 
work.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY AND RECONSTRUCTION 
IN CANADA. Harry M. Cassidy. Bruce Hum- 
phries, Inc., Boston, Mass. 195 pages. $2.50. 
(This book contains a general survey of the 
present system of social services in Canada, an 
appraisal of this system, a discussion of the pro- 
posals of the various Royal Commissions of en- 
quiry, a review of systems of social security in 
other countries, and the author’s proposals for a 
national program of social security for Canada.) 


SALARIES AND QUALIFICATIONS OF 
CHILD WELFARE WORKERS IN 1941. Ralph 
G. Hurlin. Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. 27 pages. 25 cents. (This study was made 
for the purpose of revealing current tendencies 
affecting the salaries of professional workers in 
child welfare agencies. Undertaken at the re- 
quest of and with the cooperation of the Child 
Welfare League of America, it deals with agen- 
cies associated with the League.) 
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ADVENTURING TOGETHER. Louise Adler. 
Juvenile House of Juvenile Service League, 974 
East 156th Street, New York City. 45 pages. 
50 cents. (A demonstration of co-educational 
camping for adolescents, on a cooperative basis 
but without many resources.) 


A STUDY IN PUBLIC RELATIONS. Harold 
P. Levy. Russell Sage Foundation, New York 
City. 165 pages. $1.00. (A case study reporting 
how the Pennsylvania Department of Public As- 
sistance takes care of its public relations prob- 
lems, with applications to other agencies. Covers 
in considerable detail the period 1937 to 1942, 
which included heavy unemployment, increased 
prosperity, adjustments to war conditions, and 
presents also a summary of historic attitudes 
toward relief and “reliefers.”) 


DISTRIBUTION OF HEALTH SERVICES IN 
THE STRUCTURE OF STATE GOVERNMENT. 
Chapter III. Tuberculosis Control by State Agen- 
cies. Reprint No. 2348, Volume 57, No. 3, 
January 16, 1942, pages 65-90. Price 5 cents. 
(Of interest to welfare agencies who have re- 
sponsibilities in the health field.) 

Chapter VI. Medical and Dental Care by State 
Agencies. Reprint No. 2395, Volume 57, Nos. 
33 and 34, August 14 and 21, 1942, pages 1195- 
1209 and 1235-1274, respectively. Price 10 cents. 
(This report will enable welfare administrators 
to compare their functions and expenditures for 
medical care with those of other states.) By 
Joseph W. Mountin and Evelyn Flook. Public 
Health Reports, United States Public Health 
Service. For sale by the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C. 


CONCERNING JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
PROGRESSIVE CHANGES IN OUR PER- 
SPECTIVE. By Henry W. Thurston. Price $2.75. 
236 pages. Published September 30, 1942. Co- 
lumbia University Press, New York City. (Mr. 
Thurston because of long experience with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency has acquired 
much wisdom and perspective. He presents his 
material historically and points the way for fu- 
ture planning and treatment of the problem. 
The present time is a period of rapid social 
change and as social workers we need to under- 
stand the experiences and frustrations of youth 
in this period.) 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF SOCIAL 
CASE WORK, by Gordon Hamilton. Price 
$3.00. 388 pages. May 13, 1940. New York 
School of Social Work—Columbia University 
Press. (This book analyzes current theory and 
practice and shows how social case work concepts 
have changed. During the past two decades social 
case work has had a significant development. 
Miss Hamilton has drawn the case material from 
a number of sources,—from clinics, court, hos- 
pital, and from public and private social agen- 
cies. This is a well organized and authoritative 
description of social work today.) 


READINGS IN SOCIAL CASE WORK 1920- 
1938. Price $3.50. 810 pages. Edited by Fern 
Lowry. Published for the New York School of 
Social Work by Columbia University Press. 
March 20, 1939. (This is a carefully selected 
group of articles or papers dealing with specific 
phases of practice. Miss Lowry reviewed the 
major professional magazines and conference 
papers for the years 1920 to 1938. This publica- 
tion makes available material that has signifi- 
cance historically, as well as practical usefulness 
to all concerned with social work today.) 


WORK RELIEF EXPERIENCE IN THE 
UNITED STATES. John Charnow. Pamphlet 
series No. 8, Committee on Social Security, So- 
cial Science Research Council, 726 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 141 pages. 
50 cents. (A review of work relief experience in 
America up to the end of 1942. This report 
should be extremely useful in the planning of 
future programs for the unemployed.) 


THE SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CAN- 
ADA. An Introductory Study with Select Docu- 
ments. S. D. Clark. The University of Toronto 
Press, Toronto, Canada. 484 pages. $4.00. 
(Through the use of selected documents, the re- 
lationship of economic backgrounds to social 
welfare problems is developed. A general theory 
of interpretation runs throughout the book, 
whether discussing the fur trade and rural so- 
ciety in New France, the fisheries and the mari- 
time colonies, the timber trade and upper Can- 
ada, or the relationship of the transcontinental 
railways to the newer industrial-capitalist so- 
ciety.) 














FOR YOUR INFORMATION 





New STATE DEPARTMENT REPORTS 


A.aska—Biennial Report of the Alaska Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, 1941-1943. 


CaLirorniA—Biennial Report of the California 
Department of Social Welfare, July 1, 1940- 
June 30, 1942. 


ILL1ino1is—Twenty-Fourth Annual Report of De- 
partment of Public Welfare, State of Illinois, 
June 30, 1941. 


ILLinois—Report of the Illinois Public Aid 
Commission Covering the Period July 18, 1941 
through December 31, 1942. 


LouisianA—Fifth Annual Report, State of Louis- 
iana Department of Public Welfare, July 1, 
1941 to June 30, 1942. 


MaryYLanD—Report of the Maryland Commis- 
sion on Juvenile Delinquency, January 1943. 


MASSACHUSETTS—Special Report of the Commis- 
sioner of Public Welfare in Regard to an In- 
vestigation and Study of the Administration 
of the Old Age Assistance Law and of the 
Benefits Received by Recipients of Such As- 
sistance, December 1942. 


New York—Social Welfare in New York State 
Under World War II, 73rd Annual Report of 
the Department of Social Welfare, July 1, 
1941-June 30, 1942. 


Oxn1o—Nineteenth Annual Report of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare for the Year Ended 
December 31, 1940. 


Puerto Rico—Report to the Honorable Gov- 
ernor of Puerto Rico from the Social Security 
Commission, February 5, 1943. 


SoutH CaroLina—Fifth Annual Report of the 
State Department of Public Welfare for the 
Year Ended June 30, 1942. 


VERMONT—Old Age Assistance Department Bi- 
ennial Report for the Fiscal Period Ending 
June 30, 1942. 


WasHINGTON—Report of the State Department 
of Social Security to Governor Arthur B. 
Langlie for the Period April 1, 1941 to No- 
vember 30, 1942. 


SUMMER INSTITUTES 
HE New York School of Social Work will 


hold a Series of Summer Institutes, Series A 
—July 19 to 30, Series B—August 2 to 13, and 
Series C—August 16 to 27. Information can be 
obtained from the New York School, 122 East 
Twenty-Second Street, New York City. 

A Summer Institute in International Relief 
Administration will be conducted by Dr. Hertha 
Kraus from June 13 to 26. For information 
apply to the office of the Dean of the Graduate 
School, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Loan LipRARY 


ORGANIZING THE COMMUNITY FOR HEALTH 
PROTECTION IN WaRTIME. Paper given by Dean 
A. Clark, M.D., U.S.P.H.S., Chief, Hospital Sec- 
tion, Medical Division, U. S. Office of Civilian 
Defense, at the New York meeting of the 
National Conference of Social Work. (Enunci- 
ates four principles which must underly the 
development of public medical care and gives 
illustrations of the methods by which some com- 
munities have planned to make more efficient 
and economical use of the remaining medical 
practitioners to compensate for those taken for 
the armed forces.) Available on loan from the 
Association. 





